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DATLY QUIET Fi RTOs 


JOHN OGDEN FISHER 


Theme: Philippians 4 : 8 
First Day—Whatsoever Things Are True 


But he that doeth truth cometh to the light, that his deeds 
may be made manifest, that they are wrought of God.—John 
Sree: 


Only when we know can we truly believe. We search for 
an ethic worthy of our acceptance, an ethic which is fundamental 
Christianity. We can arrive at the Christian ethic only by ap- 
plying the catalytic of truth to authority and dogma; for truth 
separates fact from fancy. 


Tempered, his rays to weeping eyes are kind, 
Shining with twofold glory on the blind, 
Piercing the clouds of vast, fanatic years, 


Till ignorance disperses, disappears. 
Henry Herbert Knibbs. 


Prayer: Oh thou sole source of truth, who hast given us a 
new light, grant that the same light enkindled in our hearts may 
shine forth in our lives. Amen. 


Second Day—Whatsoever Things Are Honorable 


Render therefore unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and unto God the things that are God’s.— Matthew 22 : 21. 


Do your work, deal justly, love righteousness, make the most 
of yourself, cherish the good, the beautiful, the true, practice 
the Christian and the heathen virtues of soberness, meekness, 
reverence, charity, unselfishness, justice, mercy, singleness of 
purpose; obey the commandments, the Golden Rule, imbue your 
spirit with the wisdom of all ages, for thus is the moral order of 
the world upheld.— John Burroughs, ‘Accepting the Universe.” 


Prayer: Father, grant unto us the ability to be honest with 
ourselves; for thus only can we be truly honorable. Amen. 


Third Day—Whatsoever Things Are Just 


And what doth Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, 
Jove kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God? Micah 6 : 8. 


True justice is more than the letter of the law. It embodies 
mercy and kindness; consideration of circumstances and pur- 
poses. But Shakespeare said these words so much better, thus, 


And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 

When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 

That, in the course of justice, none of us 

Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render _- 

The deeds of mercy. 

“Merchant of Venice,’ Act IV, Scene I. 
Prayer: Father, grant unto us the power to have right 

judgments in all things; that we may deal mercifully with our 
fellowmen. Amen. 


Fourth Day—Whatsoever Things Are Pure 

To the pure all things are pure: but to them that are defiled 
and unbelieving nothing is pure; but their mind and their con- 
science are defiled.—Titus 1 : 15. 

To the chemist adulteration is anathema. He can expose 
it quickly and positively by an acid test. Impurities may go 
long undetected, but a strain will come at some time during which 
such impurities will cause the collapse of an entire structure, be 
it a life or a building. 


To him the moon was a silver dollar, spun into the sky by 


some mysterious hand; the sun was a gleaming golden coin—his 
to purloin; the freshly minted stars were dimes of delight flung 
out upon the counter of the night. In yonder room he lies, with 
pennies on his eyes.—Lew Sarett. 


Prayer: Omniscient Creator, purify our thoughts and en- 
deavors. May we never begin an action without a pure intent 
nor continue it without worthy cause. Amen. 


Fifth Day—Whatsoever Things Are Lovely 


How beautiful are the feet of them that bring glad tidings 
of good things!—Romans 10 : 15. 


Two thousand years ago a man died as any common criminal 
would die because he wanted to give all men an opportunity to 
live as men, rather than beasts. Today we are still struggling 
to supplant the rule of fang and claw with the rule of brotherhood. 
We are a minority and we hold within our hands a huge responsi- 
bility. 

In honor of the coming day, the humblest plant and tree 

Stood on the curbstone of the world in radiant livery. 

Edgar Guest. 


Prayer: We thank thee, O God, for the good example of 
those who were not afraid to light the path of finer living. May 
we keep the light burning and kindle anew the fires that have 
gone out. Amen. 


Sixth Day—Whatsoever Things Are of Good Report 


Look ye out therefore brethren, from among you seven men 
of good report, full of the spirit and of wisdom, whom ye may 
appoint over this business.—Acts 6 : 3. 


Often we are in the position where we can choose between 
the gift of credit or of blame. It may matter little to us which 
way the balance tips. Yet it is well to consider the value of one’s 
reputation and to study long before speaking a word that may 
do another person untold injury. Let us adopt a simple rule of 
speaking and, whenever possible, “‘Let something good be said.” 


Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis something, nothing; 
"Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed. 

“Othello.” Act III, Scene IIT. 


Prayer: Our Father, drive from our minds all evil thoughts 
and guide our tongues that we may speak in kindness and in 
love. Amen. 


Seventh Day—Whatsoever Things Are Virtuous 


They took their bread with gladness and singleness of heart, 
praising God and having favor with all people.—Acts 2 : 46-47. 


Virtue is singleness of heart and purpose. It embodies all 
other positive characteristics and gives them dynamic force. 
It seems that virtue is the summation of the divinity in man, 
giving him personal value. It is the total of our ledger assets, 
the essence of our character. , 


For my glad heart is drunk and drenched with thee, 
O inmost wine of living ecstasy! 
O intimate essence of eternity! 

Sarojint Naidu. 


peeeer Heavenly Father, who hast filled the world with 
beauty, grant that we may learn to increase that beauty and to 
serve our fellowmen with gladness. Amen. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF ALTERNATION 


N the December 2nd issue of The Register appeared 
an editorial under the heading, “Meaning of 
Mysticism.”’ In the issue of December 23 ap- 

peared a discussion of that editorial by Rev. James 
A. Fairley. The points raised are important enough 
to warrant further discussion. 

There is no essential disagreement in the two 
discussions. The editorial was an attempt objectively 
to describe the nature of mystical experience. It 
was clearly stated that the mystical experience adds 
nothing to knowledge; that, no matter how vivid one’s 
sense of inexplicable realities, all the processes of 
analysis and understanding are left untouched; that 
no matter how sure one might be that God had re- 
vealed himself in a definite experience, the meaning 
of that “revelation” had still to be interpreted within 
the range of human limitations. In showing how 
Moses believed the will of God had revealed itself to 
him in a mystical experience it was definitely stated 
that “in his understanding of that will he still had 
human limitations.’”’ Mysticism provides motiva- 
tions, not knowledge. 

The failure of mystics to distinguish between mo- 
tivation and understanding has led to many fanati- 
cisms, some of which Mr. Fairley mentions. There is 
no ground in the editorial for believing that the writer 
is one of those who fail to make such a distinction. 
In the last paragraph of the editorial is found this 
sentence: “It (mysticism) supplies no knowledge in 
the sense of an understanding of the classification of 
things, but it may supply the most effective impulse 
toward such understanding.” 

_Mr. Fairley, referring to Professor Leuba, also 
feels that mysticism may be discounted because it 
has often been confused with eroticism: that the 
beneficent effects of “religious conversion” and of 
“falling in love” are often described in similar terms. 
The reference to Professor Leuba brings to mind a 
decision made a number of years ago after reading his 


discussion of mysticism a good many times, namely, 
that his explanations are partial and untruthfully nega- 
tive. There is failure to see that “falling in love” is a 
mystical experience. Besides saying that it is there- 
fore naturally described in the same terms as certain 
other mystical experiences, it may also be said that 
surely we have long since passed the point where any 
experience is to be discredited on the ground that the 
sie ie aroused are similar to those of “falling in 
ove.” 

Mystical experiences, if graded at all, are to be 
graded on the basis of the objects of experience. 
The mystical experience of “falling in love’ has as 
its object one person. The mystical experience which 
has as its object the whole of Being “‘is the most per- 
fect of mystical experiences.’”’ The effect upon the 
experiencer is the same in either case—the birds will 
sing more sweetly, the sun will shine more brightly, 
and so forth. But the effect upon the world about 
the experiencer will be vastly different. 

The truth of the matter lies in what Professor 
W. E. Hocking has called “the principle of alterna- 
tion.”” The unifying experience of mysticism must be 
alternated with the instructive process of analysis. 
Both must be taken with equal seriousness. Worship 

‘and appreciation on the one side, scientific research 
and critical analysis on the other, must be alternately 
cultivated by any individual or group whose aspira- 
tions are toward perfection. Most religious bodies 
have tended to emphasize only the former, and so 
have perpetrated fanaticisms which have sickened 
many intelligent people of mysticism. Liberal re- 
ligious bodies have tended to overemphasize the latter, 
or to wobble indecisively between the two. ‘May all 
liberals be delivered from any religion’? which over- 
emphasizes or ignores either of them. 

* * 


“TOLERANCE OR INDIFFERENCE” 


HENEVER President Frederick May Eliot’s 
‘Unitarian Horizons’ appears there is a 
temptation to quote at length. In the De- 

cember 15 issue there is a section on “Tolerance or 
Indifference’ which we must quote: 


Then there is the idea that Unitarians are so de- 
voted to the virtue of tolerance that they may be forgiven 
for falling into the vice of indifference. ‘‘After all,” 
some of us are heard to say, “‘After all, there is good in 
every church and some truth in every religion, so what 
difference does it make whether we, or our children, 
go to this church or that?” And then, if we are not 
very much on our guard, we go on to say that what 
matters is the kind of life we live, and it really makes 
no difference what we believe. 

Unless we can unlearn that idea, politely if possible 
but by main force if necessary, there will certainly be 
no future for the Unitarian Church. A man’s life de- 
pends absolutely upon what he believes. If his beliefs 
are unsound and superstitious, he cannot live as he 
would if his beliefs were sound and rational. Do men 
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gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? Not in this 
world, anyhow. And the only solid basis for tolerance of 
the ideas and beliefs of men who differ from us is a firm 
hold upon the ideas and beliefs which seem true to us. 
In religion, as in every department of life, mutual re- 
spect presupposes self-respect. 


There is a man who, when invited to become a 
member of a Unitarian church, sniffed disdainfully, 
saying, “I do not wish to be identified with any sect.”’ 
This man seemed happy to show his “‘tolerance’”’ 
toward his small daughter, who went from one Sunday 
school to another and finally gave indications of be- 
coming permanently identified with a Church which 
would try to stifle in her all independent thinking. 
He seemed to glory in the fact that his daughter’s 
apparent inclination to identify herself with a group 
utterly opposed to all he professed to believe, gave him 
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an opportunity to show his “broadmindedness.’’ 
That has always seemed like a man who, while wholly 
temperate himself, might glory in his son’s drunken- 
ness, because it gave the father an opportunity to 
show his “tolerance” and ‘‘broadmindedness.’”’ How 
many people there have been who were the choicest 
of characters but who, because they had been unwit- 
tingly drawn into the kind of “tolerance’’ here re- 
ferred to, left hardly a trace of their good qualities in 
their children. 

We must believe. We must believe the best our 
intelligence can comprehend and formulate. We 
must stand by our beliefs. If they mean anything to 
us we will inevitably try to persuade others of their 
truth. Tolerance is respect for the sincerity of other 
people’s beliefs while denying the truth of those be- 
liefs. Tolerance is not indifference. 


“Freedom — The Unitarian Tradition” 


Charles Graves 


Weare truly indebted to Mr. Graves for presenting this interesting account of the traditional attitude of 


Unitarianism toward freedom. 


To many it will be revealing, and pleasantly so. 


Mr. Graves is the minister 


of the First Unitarian Congregational Society of Hartford, Connecticut. 


N February 22 of the year 1822, there met at the 
home of the Rev. William Ellery Channing, 
on Mt. Vernon Street in Boston, “several 

gentlemen of Boston and Cambridge’’—actually 
five in number—to discuss the “design of form- 
ing an Association of Unitarian Christians.’’ What 
had forced them to take this step is another story, but 
the result of the meeting was that these five gentle- 
men decided to invite thirteen others to meet with 
them at the same place on the evening of February 25. 
Five of the thirteen responded to the invitation, four 
of them being laymen. Professor Andrews Norton 
presented a sort of constitution for the proposed 
Association, the opening sentences of which read 
thus: “It has been thought desirable to form an As- 
sociation of Unitarian Christians, the objects of which 
shall be the following: to extend the knowledge of 
what we regard as true religion, and to promote its 
practical influence. In doing this, we disclaim all 
sectarian purposes, and engage to free ourselves, as 
far as possible, from all sectarian feelings. 
propose to ourselves no other ultimate purpose than 
the promotion of real piety and virtue.’’ There is 
much more of a like character in this interesting docu- 
ment. 

It would seem that the gentlemen of Cambridge 
and Boston did not hurry to join this Association, for 
at the end of the first year the membership numbered 
but fourteen. Five more were added during the next 
year and three the year following, so that at the end 
of the third year the Association had a membership of 
twenty-two. It is of interest to note that the mem- 
bership was divided equally between clergy and 
laity. 

"The various subjects these men discussed and the 
action they took at their meetings are significant of 
the aim and viewpoint of Unitarian thought from 
the start, but they hardly call for mention here. Their 
meetings were important (by the way, the group never 


We would — 


adopted a name) because these men seldom came to- 
gether but what something was said about the need 
of taking steps to bring Unitarians throughout the 
country together in an annual convention. It might 
be pointed out that on the very last night of the year 
1822, the meeting being held at Dr. Parkman’s resi- 
dence in Somerset Place, considerable discussion was 
had “relative to the organization of a Unitarian So- 
ciety. to consist of clergymen and laymen.” The re- 
port of that discussion contains these remarks: ‘In 
favor it was urged that all other sects unite to further 
their respective purposes; that much good might be 
thus done which is now neglected; that the religious 
opinions of the majority of Christians need reformation 
as much almost as in the time of Luther; that though 
individuals among the orthodox are good men and 
Christians, the tendency of the doctrine is bad, and 
systematic efforts should be made to introduce better 
views.” Against the proposal was suggested the 
danger of a society’s becoming persecuting in its 
temper when possessed of power, and of its being an 
association for the support of certain fixed tenets 
rather than of free inquiry. 


I 


The fear that organizing Unitarians into an as- 
sociation of persons (there was then no thought of an 
association of churches) would stifle rather than pro- 
mote the “spirit of free inquiry’ haunted the minds 
of many from the start, and that fear did not lessen 
as they urged the matter to the point where a general 
meeting was called seriously to take steps to organize 
such a body. On the evening of January 12, 1825, 
three years after that first meeting of “several gentle- 
men of Boston and Cambridge” in Dr. Channing’s 
house, fourteen members of the group, gathered at the 
home of Mr. Palfrey, decided definitely to call a Uni- 
tarian Convention. They voted ‘that all Unitarian 
clergymen within afreasonable distance, of right views , 
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be invited.”” Letters of invitation were sent not only 
to “clergymen within a reasonable distance,’’ but also 
to laymen who were known or suspected to be favor- 
able to such a scheme. Not many responded, but 
those who did met in the vestry of the Berry Street 
Meeting House at three o’clock in the afternoon of 
January 27, 1825. 

The invitation reflects, I think, the fear present 
in the minds of many that the plan might result in 
setting up theological standards, so it is carefully 
worded to keep theology out of the picture. It read: 
“The design of the proposed meeting is to bring to- 
gether from different parts of the country gentlemen 
who are known to take a deep interest in religion, and 
are supposed to have similar views and feelings on the 


subject, in order to confer together on the expediency. 


of appointing an annual meeting for the purpose of 
union, sympathy and co-operation in the cause of 
Christian truth and Christian charity.’’ Considerable 
discussion was had, and it would seem that those 
unfavorable to forming any such annual meeting took 
that position simply because they feared it would 
inevitably grow into an institution demanding some 
measure of theological conformity. Professor Norton, 
who had all along fostered the idea that there was a 
real need for an association of Unitarians, frankly 
stated that, while he was in favor of it, he could not 
escape what seemed to him the unvarying lesson of 
history that “experience was unfavorable to associa- 
tion.” Dr. Channing, while careful not to be out- 
spoken in favor of the plan, argued that in his judg- 
ment the object of the proposed association was to 
“spread their views on religion and not their mere 
opinions,” and that there ought to be nothing to fear 
from that. Several spoke definitely in favor of the 
proposition, but no decision was reached that day. 
It was late when they broke up, having referred the 
matter to a committee, with instructions to call 
another meeting. For reasons not at all clear a second 
meeting was never called. The original sponsors seem 
to have washed their hands of it. 

A few did not lose their enthusiasm for the 
project, despite the failure of the January meeting. 
They still believed there should be a country-wide as- 
sociation of Unitarians and they were convinced that 
such an association need not, and must not, sacrifice 
or even restrict ‘‘the spirit of free inquiry.”” Appar- 
ently these few did not propose to let the scheme die 
because one meeting had not resulted in anything, 
nor because many worthy souls doubted the wisdom 
of it. So the matter came to life again during Anni- 
versary week. At this time clergymen, laymen of 
distinction, and many others from far and near were 
in the habit of gathering in Boston to join in the 
various activities of commencement or Anniversary 
week, as it was called. It had become the practice for 
the clergymen of Unitarian inclinations to gather on 
Wednesday of that week in conference in the vestry 
of the Berry Street Meeting House—a conference 
which still bears that name and has continued to be 
held through all the years since. So on Wednesday 
morning, May 25, 1825, Rev. Mr. Ware, acting for 
others as well as himself, read a proposal ‘‘to form a 
new Association to be called the American Unitarian 
Society.” The contents of that proposal are worth 
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reading even now, because they reveal how carefully 
all hint of organized control of thought and faith 
was kept out. It reads in part: “The chief and ulti- 
mate object of this Society will be the promotion of 
pure and undefiled religion by disseminating the 
knowledge of it where adequate means of religious 
instruction are not enjoyed. ... The Society will 
embrace all Unitarian Christians in the United States. 
Its operations will extend themselves through the 
United States. These operations will chiefly consist 
in the publication and distribution of tracts, and the 
support of missionaries. . . . It will receive the con- 
tributions of Unitarians from every quarter, and will 
direct its labors chiefly to the parts of our country re- 
cently settled . . . . where there are few preachers, 
and those often of a character to disgust intelligent 
minds by the representation which they give of God 
and his revelations.”” Those interested were invited 
to meet at four o’clock that same day in the same 
place. After lengthy discussion the meeting adjourned, 
but reassembled on the following day, the 26th of May, 
at ten o’clock in the morning, when the American 
Unitarian Association, to meet annually, was definitely 
organized and got away to a halting start. 


II 


Thus there was born what I believe to be the first 
definitely religious body without a single doctrinal 
standard; the first definitely religious body which did 
not require of those who joined it a single doctrinal, 
or even a ritual, test. No one was asked or was to be 
asked “‘What do you believe?”’ or ““How do you wor- 
ship?” Dr. Channing was to remark some time later 
that the Unitarians had made it a creed not to have a 
creed. Judge Cranch of Washington, one of the first 
vice presidents, in a letter accepting the office ten- 
dered him, wrote: ‘Although I am generally averse 
to associations as abridgments of my liberty .... 
in accepting this office I disclaim all sectarianism, 
and all party views and feelings. Enjoying my own 
opinions I am willing that others should enjoy theirs.”’ 
Later Dr. Channing, in a letter to a friend abroad, re- 
marked, ‘“‘Among the Unitarians, so strong is the aver- 
sion to sectarianism, there seems to be growing up a 
party against a party, a sect to suppress sects.’’ The 
Rev. George Putnam of Roxbury, in a letter to the 
Rev. Jason Whitman, who had written asking for a 
chance to present the cause of the American Unitarian 
Association to his people, expressed the suspicious 
and unfavorable attitude of many. Having explained 
why he could not introduce him into his pulpit in his 
“official capacity, though as a Christian minister, no 
one would be more acceptable to himself and his 
people,” Mr. Putnam adds, “I will not trouble you 
with my objections, but only say that they do not re- 
late in any particular circumstances to the situation 
of my parish, but to the general subject of Unitarian 
organization, the wisdom and usefulness of which | 
have great doubt, notwithstanding my perfect respect 
for the character and motives of the officers and mem- 
bers of the Association.’’ I quote this to show how 
fearful many Unitarians were that organized Uni- 
tarianism would simply repeat the practice of other 
religious bodies and impose theological tests, in spite 
of the fact that those who favored the setting up of the 
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Association were determined nothing of that sort 
should happen. 

What the founders of the Association meant by 
free inquiry is plainly set forth in an article in The 
Christian Disciple written a year or two earlier: 
“We hold to the principles of religious liberty in their 
utmost extent, and most unqualified character... . 
no examination of the religious opinions of another for 
admission into our communion or fellowship, with 
whatever softening pretenses it may be proposed, 
should ever be acquiesced in. . . . Liberty of con- 
science and the right of private judgment should be 
guarded like the Pass of Thermopylae, and in the 
spirit of those martyrs to political freedom who fell 
there.” Dr. Ezra Stiles Gannett, first secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, writing a number of 
years after its organization when the very thing that 
was feared had begun to show itself, frankly states 
that at the outset all emphasized the principle of “free 
inquiry as the method in religion.”’ In 1829 Channing 
speaks with considerable enthusiasm about “the per- 
fect freedom which distinguishes Unitarians as a re- 
ligious body.” ‘We plead,” he adds, “for religious 
liberty, not because it is to the interest of a minority 
but because we reverence the human mind.” And 
there is thrilling significance as he goes on to add, “No 
doctrine, true or false, should be suppressed... . 
by means which, if suffered to prosper, would war as 
effectually against the right of free thought and 
speech, as an inquisition.’”’ This suggests, I think, 
that first and foremost in the minds of the men who 
were responsible for organizing Unitarianism into a 
denomination was the idea that the right of the in- 
dividual to fashion his own faith must be preserved 
regardless of consequences. 


III 


Freedom is not native to the mind of man. It is 
a late development, a virtue not yet fully established. 
Only a few are willing to pay its price. It is also un- 
questionably true that the strongest and most militant 
organization—religious or political—is that in which 
the thinking is done at the top; where slogans, doc- 
trines and rituals and laws are sent down as orders to 
be implicitly obeyed. It is natural that those at the 
head of or belonging to an association, a party or a 
Church, should desire above all things to make their 
association or party or Church powerful and prosper- 
ous. Unitarians have always been subject to the same 
alluring temptations, and when a new generation had 
grown up a hankering for a Unitarian orthodoxy ap- 
peared among them. It was felt the Association could 
not grow in numbers and influence unless there were 
some uniformity of belief. There grew up a marked 
tendency to condemn as persons not proper to belong 
to the Association those, especially ministers, who dis- 
played a disposition to depart from what had gradually 
come to be regarded as a Unitarian theology. That 
usually happens. Only here and there is a person far- 
seeing enough to realize that there is never any danger 
in a really new idea, or a new viewpoint. 

Being human, a considerable number of Uni- 
tarians wished to exclude those who rejected the old 
theological formulas. A letter to Dr. James Walker 
from the Unitarian minister at Springfield, Mass., ex- 
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presses his impatience with some young minister who 
had preached for him. He writes: ‘I had a specimen 
of Emerson’s disciples here last week. One of the 
theological products who reminded me of the light- 
nings’ going forth and saying, ‘Here we are’.... 
my fingers ached to box his ears. It is painfully 
ridiculous to think of these young sparks, going out to 
preach Carlylism to the plain common sense of the 
country. However, if they cannot teach they will 
learn.”” Much more notable was the attempt to ex- 
clude from the Unitarian fold the more radical preach- 
ers. The treatment accorded to the Rev. Theodore 
Parker was of that nature. So there came moments. 
when the majority of Unitarians threw their basic 
principle of ‘free inquiry in religion”’ to the winds. 

This determination to keep Unitarianism re- 
spectably orthodox found emphatic expression in the 
annual meeting in 1858, when it was voted “‘that the 
divine authority of the gospel, as founded on a special 
and miraculous interposition of God for the redemp- 
tion of mankind, is the basis of the action of this As- 
sociation.”’ We are not in doubt as to what inspired 
this reversion to orthodoxy. There was disappoint- 
ment at the slow growth of the Association. There 
must be a reason for this, and it occurred to them that 
the unorthodoxy of some in their midst was the answer. 
So in its report to the annual meeting of the Association 
that year the executive committee make this state- 
ment: “One of the chief clogs to our numerical advance, 
one of the principal sources of the odium with which 
we are regarded .. .. has been what is considered 
the excessive radicalism and irreverence of some who 
have . .. . been considered by the public as repre- 
senting our household of faith.”” (Emerson and Parker 
were among those so regarded.) The statement 
continues: “They have seemed to treat the holy oracles. 
of our common religion with contempt. .... We de- 
sire, in a denominational capacity, to assert our pro- 
found belief in the divine origin, the divine authority, 
the divine sanctions, of the religion of Jesus Christ.”’ 
But even Unitarians could not turn back the shadow 
on the dial and those who, in this moment of impatience 
and weakness, sought to do the very thing Channing 
and Norton and others had feared, that is use the 
Association to enforce certain theological views, 
quickly regretted their words. For before the day 
was over they were frankly stating that there was no 
intention of imposing any dogma upon any one or of 
requiring any one to subscribe to any dogma. They 
reasserted that every individual should be free to 
think, decide and act for himself, without risk of dis- 
approval or punishment. A year later one of the 
appointed speakers at the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation stated with manifest approval, “One great 
element in the future Church of our country will be 
that for which Unitarians have earnestly contended 
from the beginning, viz: liberty, liberty of thought, 
liberty of speech, liberty of action.”” To that have 
Unitarians always returned after every attempt to es- 
tablish or enforce a Unitarian orthodoxy. 


IV 
On one occasion after this—in 1871—an effort 
was made to have the Association write a statement of 
faith which ‘“‘all churches hereafter formed by the 
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American Unitarian Association shall receive... . 
as the doctrinal basis of their organization.”’ Curiously 
enough it was specified that this creed should not be 
longer than the Apostles’ Creed. A notable committee 
was appointed to write such a creed. Whether one was 
ever actually written I cannot say. When the matter 
came up for final action by the board of directors of 
the Association in May of 1877 it was defeated—and 
that was the end of it. 

The Rey. Charles Lowe, thoroughly conservative 
in his views and long the honored secretary of the 
Association, deals with the contention put forth by 
some that the funds of the Association could not 
rightly be used to aid any minister who departed from 
the doctrine of Christian theism supposed to be the 
basis of Unitarianism, by stating that it would be doing 
the donors to the Association a great wrong to assume 
they were endowing what he called “petrified” rather 
than living, prophetic Unitarianism. He continues: 
“When Unitarians of every generation have had to 
decide between a faith of fixed theological content, 
and the principle of a religion free from fixed and 
final doctrines, they invariably chose the latter. The 
principle of free inquiry has always triumphed with 
us. Our Unitarian heritage expects, requires, of 
each new generation that it shall be forward looking, 
forward thinking.” 

Two other incidents may be cited as indicating 
how stubbornly, if at times in a rather wobbly fashion, 
the Unitarian Association has insisted on the mainte- 
nance of the principle of “free inquiry as the method 
in religion.” I have in mind the report to the board 
of directors of its committee appointed to confer with 
the directors of the Western Unitarian Conference 
concerning the differences then dividing them. The 
central point of difference was again a question of 
theology, of Christian theism mainly. The point at 
issue was whether the Association could legitimately 
maintain a helpful fellowship with churches refusing 
to profess a Christian theism. That report stated 
substantially this: While it was the judgment of the 
officers of the American Unitarian Association that 
they were obligated to administer the funds in the 
interest of “Christian theism” and of ‘“‘pure Chris- 
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tianity,” using the phrase in a broad and generous 
sense to “include what makes for the spirit and life 
of Jesus Christ,” the Association was emphatic in its 
refusal to conduct any inquiry whatever to determine 
whether any minister or society applying for or re- 
ceiving aid were engaged in work consistent with “pure 
Christianity.”” To inquire into the beliefs of any 
minister or society the committee averred would be 
contrary to and destructive of their uniform tradi- 
tion. It is not, the committee stated in its report, 
“for the Association to determine or to say whether 
this or that person is or is not properly a Unitarian. 
Each person must decide that for himself. Unitari- 
anism recognizes no authority that classifies a person 
theologically or denominationally.” In this funda- 
mental manner did our denomination again declare 
itself free from all theological restrictions. 

Only a few years ago the trustees of our denomi- 
national journal, The Christian Register, received a 
memorial seeking to limit the editorial freedom of that 
journal. The trustees represented almost every shade 
of Unitarian differences, and this is the statement they 
signed: ‘“We are united not in a stationary acceptance 
of a creed or cult, but in an active and progressive 
search for more truth and good will. . . . A religious 
fellowship, founded, like our own, upon democratic 
principles, needs equally its different points of view. 
.... We have no heretics, but welcome Christian 
and Jew, Protestants of all names, agnostics, hu- 
manists, men of ideals and aspirations, regardless of 
race or creed, who wish to be with us. Our doors are 
and will remain open. If this is a new experiment in 
the history of religion, it carries with it risks and dif- 
ficulties, but we do not fear them.” 

I am not saying that there have not been instances 
when as a body we have departed from this splendid 
tradition, but after a brief period of aberration and 
subjection to theological prejudices we have always 
returned to the position that Unitarianism recognizes 
no authority that classifies people theologically. To 
have maintained this tradition unimpaired for over a 
hundred years, to face the future with a stronger be- 
lief in it than ever, is a record of which to be somewhat 


proud. 


Greatness and Simplicity 
John Rushton Heyworth 


The author of this article refers to himself as “a simple Unitarian minister up a side street.” 


It is obvious that he appreciates wholesome and constructive goodness. 


tarian Church, Chicago, Ill. 


HAVE just returned from the International Stock 

Show, held at the Union Stock Yards of Chicago. 

For one day I was the guest of Thomas E. Wil- 
son, chairman of the board of Wilson Company. 
The occasion was the celebration of the twentieth 
anniversary of the 4 H. Club of America. 

What a day! My brain is still dizzy, and my 
imagination is seething with what I have seen, while 
my emotions are powerfully stirred. A spark has been 
kindled somewhere in my spirit. Here is a man as 
simple and wholesome as an unspoiled child. When he 
takes you by the hand and smiles at you the whole 


~ 


His church is Unity Uni- 


world becomes warm and glowing. Virtue has gone 
out of him and something has gone into you. There 
were three of us together, his guests for the day: a pro- 
fessor from a great university, a president of a college 
who has had every honor showered upon him, and a 
simple Unitarian minister up a side street. Yet there 
was no difference in his treatment of us—just the warm 
smile, the friendly grip, and the solicitude for our 
comfort and pleasure. 
I 

This man directs a vast packing industry, with 

thousands of workers, who are proud to work for him, 
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and is also the directing genius of the 4 H. Club of 
America. I know many of his workers, and they 
speak of him with pride. His solicitude for their 
welfare goes far beyond the pay-roll. Tom Wilson 
is one of these capitalists so often derided in these days 
of shoddy and muddled thinking. 

I don’t know what church he goes to. I don’t 
know if he goes to church. I only know him as a 
man, as the head of a great industry, and as the di- 
recting genius of a superb constructive work for 
young people. If any man comes nearer to the ideal 
of a Christian gentleman I do not know him. Heisa 
capitalist, providing a decent living for a vast army of 
employees, solicitous for their welfare, certainly work- 
ing for improvement in their condition, yet through his 
life with all its tasks runs this great solicitude for the 
boys and girls on the farms of America. What it 
costs him in time and energy and money nobody knows 
but Tom Wilson, yet he carries it with a smile that has 
a radiance all its own, a sense of humor that has 
real saving grace, and a modesty and simplicity that 
put to shame the pomposity and conceit of lesser 
men. Just a man as human as the rest of us, with 
the same temptation to shoddiness and froth, 
doing a sound constructive work, that will tell for 
generations long after we are dead. He does it asa 
part of the day’s work, and from a simple motive. 
What a spark it struck in the rest of us! 

I can’t forget the sights of the day. Four thou- 
sand people gathered first of all in the Medinah Temple 
to be royally entertained as guests of Thomas EH. 
Wilson. There were fifteen hundred boys and girls, 
sitting in sections by states, and coming from as far 
as Hawaii and Ontario, sent here by their local clubs. 
They are the leaders of one million two hundred 
thousand 4 H. boys and girls of America. With the 
employees of Wilson and Company, they had gathered 
for a gala day. They had come to watch the prize 
winners among them receive their awards. Whole- 
some pride, integrity of purpose, will power, and in- 
dividual initiative showed in the way they carried 
themselves, and in their achievements. These are the 
future leaders of agricultural America, born to a hard 
life, yet proud of it, and showing in their bearing that 
they ask for no Santa Claus to carry their burden. 
They ask only for knowledge and understanding and 
appreciation and guidance. 


II 


In the evening they marched around the vast 
amphitheater crowded with fifteen thousand people, 
fifteen hundred strong, while their own band played a 
stirring march. They were not decked out in the latest 
fashions. They came from families where not over 
much is spent on clothes. They had something in their 
faces, and shining out of their eyes, and in their car- 
riage, that no money or privilege could buy. It 
came from aspirations built into the 4 H. Club, and 
to which every member is pledged: 

I pledge my head to clear thinking 

My heart to greater loyalty 

My hands to larger service 

My health to better living for my club—my community. 


The procession stopped. Their fifteen hundred 
faces, representing one million, two hundred thousand 


boys and girls on the farms of America, were lifted up. 
High on a farm wagon filled with young people, and 
driven by eight magnificent horses, a man stood up 
and raised his arm. Then the band struck up ‘My 
Country, ’tis of Thee,’’ and from fifteen hundred 
throats and hearts came that old magnificent hymn. 

And Tom Wilson sat there in the midst of it all as 
simple as he is great, and as great as he is simple. 
Sometimes his face beamed. Sometimes it was quiet 
and serious, but it was serene, with the serenity of a 
great job well done. There must have been a well- 
spring of contentment as he thought of the far-flung 
influence of that work, grounded in the soil, grounded 
in struggle, and yet rising into a glorious future. I 
imagined he could see these young people going back 
to their farms and their clubs and their communities, 
rich in spirit, and with poetry in their hearts, because 
of this week spent in Chicago. Not only had reward 
come for their work; but inspiration for future achieve- 
ment. 

III 


All day a few poetic lines kept running through 
my mind as I watched the magnificent spectacle and 
shared in the joy. 


Shine on me, Secret Splerdor, till I feel 

That all are one upon the mighty wheel. 

Let me be brother to the meanest clod, 
Knowing he, too, bears on the dream of God; 
Yet be fastidious, and have such friends 

That when I think of them my soul ascends. 


It would be a pleasure to tell of the 4 H. Club of 
America, how it was organized twenty years ago, 
when Tom Wilson invited a few boys and girls to be 
his guests. How it has grown, how it has raised the 
whole standard of agricultural life in America. I 
should like to tell of its ideals, and how they are fos- 
tered. But that is a story in itself. All I have tried 
to tell here is how my friend, by his generous invita- 
tion, gave me an introduction to one of America’s 
most inspiring character-building movements, and 
incidentally revealed to me his own rare spirit. 


* * * 


THE AGE OF NEW THINGS 


‘‘Behold, all things are become new.”’ 2 Corinthians 5:17. 

Some of us read these words with mounting pulse, and some 
with sighs of regret; for we are learning that novelty can terrify 
as well as exhilarate. There are so many things we are doing for 
the first time in human history, that we suspect the future his- 
torian will nickname this age ‘‘The Age of New Things.”’ For the 
first time, we can mount ten miles into the strathosphere and see 
the whole island of Nantucket in a single glance of the eye; or we 
can sit in our houses and listen to a king’s coronation three thou- 
sand miles away; or we can feel confident of the perpetuation of 
our culture and achievements, thanks to the printing press; or we 
can readjust our life to an economy of plenty, and apply our leis- 
ure to the next task and opportunity, and do so not because we 
must, but because we want to. 

These are but a few of the novelties to which we are being in- 
troduced. Some of them are pretty fundamental. It is no extray- 
agance to say that our present confusion springs precisely from 
that fact: that all things are become new. We are learning how 
to live in a new world; and the wonder is, not that there is so much 
confusion, but that there is so much steadiness and calm.— 
Charles E. Park, in the calendar of the First Church in Boston, 
Mass. 
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A Poetic Interlude 


PREJUDICE 
Helen M. Tate 


The stony sunken thought obstructs 

The river flowing free; 

But Time the moving stream conducts 

Unto the open sea. 
* * * 


THE BUMBLE BEE 
James Ross 


Iam a little bumble bee, 
A B-U-M-ble bee. 
I flit about from flower to flower, 
From bush to bush, 
From tree to tree; 
I’m never weary of my life, 
I’m happy as can be. 


And so I live my simple life, 

I hum and buzz and soar; 
*Tis thus I work from morn till night; 
_ For that is why 

I’m made, you see, 
A simple little bumble bee, 

A B-U-M-ble bee. 

* * * 

FINAL PRAYER 
Carol M. Ritchie 


Let her think that all is well, 
Cover sorrow’s traces; 

Let her only see her faith 
Shining in our faces. 


Hide our panic-stricken hearts 
Lest she grieve in going, 

Let her feel but peace and love 
Like a tide inflowing. 


Let her sleep, and wake at Home. 
Free of pain, and rested; 
Never let her know the way 
We inwardly protested. 
* * * 


FRIEND OF MINE 
Miranda Snow Walton 


Oh, friend of mine, when trouble came 
With a loss I could not understand, 
The strain of grief was eased a bit 
Because you took my hand. 


When you spoke, your voice was low 
And vibrant with sweet sympathy; 
Peace came to my aching heart 
Because you spoke to me. 


I pray it may be always thus 
Until my weary way shall end, 
For hope is stronger, faith more sure 
Because you are my friend. 
* * * 
SALVATION FOR ME 
William R. Reid 


I love to while away the time 

By thinking. 

Thinking thoughts with free abandon. 
Little caring 

If they fit the apparent scheme of things 
Or not. 


Thoughts which seemingly defy, and defeat, 
Yet which somehow must be so 

If judged by the ecstasy they bestow 

Upon the thinker. 


Why not live the thoughts with equal 
Rare abandon? 
Unbound this ecstasy; give it body! Live! 


What chaos would ensue, for you! 
Body meets the body corporate, must live with it. 
Mind alone is free. 


So 

I love to while away the time 
By thinking 

Thoughts which clash 

But fit the scheme of things 


For me. 
Ke ee 


SCRAPIRON 

Helen Macdonald Baker 
Scrapiron by the river-bank 
A tangled mass of it. 
A waiting ship. 
A man, he sells it and he’ll get gold, 
And gold buys things,— 
But that’s not the end. 


Scrapiron. The ship takes it 

Across the sea. 

The munitions man takes it. 

The army takes it, and kills, and kills, and kills. 
Then we cross our fingers. 

We close our eyes, 

And I ery, “‘War is wrong.” 

And you shout, “This must end.” 

We say, “‘Let’s keep out.” 

But the scrapiron goes, 

And our right hand holds a peace pact, 
While our left peddles death. 


Then Satan looks up. 

He laughs at man 

To see him making Hell on earth. 
But God looks down,— 

Looks down and weeps 

To see his children still deny 
Their own divinity. 


* * * 


DYNAMIC DAYS 
J. Franklin Burkhart 


I like the sea when waves are high, 

And lightning flashes in the sky, 

And maddened winds let out a screech, 
While trees bend low near battered beach. 


I like the days when hopes are high, 
And Justice urges men to die, 
While prophet-poets clear preview 
The path of life from old to new. 


I like the days when Beauty shows 

The vision rare that mystic knows, 

And artists’ feet are drenched with dew, 
While climbing hills for morning view. 
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I like the days when Truth declares, 
To all who mount her golden stairs: 
“Tf you would my disciple be, 
Then come with me to Calvary.” 

* ok * 


NEW YEAR’S HYMN 
(Langran) 
William Ware Locke 


When Christmastide includes the glad New Year 
And winter solstice turns toward vernal spring, 


Let holly green still give its constant cheer, 


And Yule-tree songbirds their gay carols sing. 
Once more the early sun’s reviving rays 
Awaken earth and man in heart and mind; 
Their varied forces join in common praise 
To glorify, delight and bless mankind. 
In darkest midnight let the joy-bells ring 
To banish sorrow and reconquer fear, 
So that the growing light of heaven may bring 
God’s daily blessing through the coming year. 
Throughout the earth in every foreign tongue, 
Each glad New Year extends its joyous sway. 
The ages pass but all the world grows young 
While faith in Christ looks to the perfect day. 


ies His te 


VALUES 
Eva Ashley Parslow 
There is increasing value in kind deeds 
Which far outweighs a monetary wealth, 
For often this takes wing, and swiftly leads 
Toirksome paths. With slow, insidious stealth, 
It spreads afar into the darkening night 
Where shadows fall—foreboding utter gloom. 
Kind deeds live on—immortal in their flight. 
On, ever on—dispelling thoughts of doom. 
Thrice fortunate he whose vision reaches far; 
Who knows this life is immortality. . . . 
That every act is like a passing star, 
Returning with unerring certainty. 
There is increasing value in kind deeds— 
And he who lives to serve—the best succeeds. 
* * * 


THE WINDOW-VIEW AT ‘‘BOXLY”’ 
E. RS: 


The loveliness this window frames 
Is meat and drink to these my hungry eyes; 
The old-time skeptic in me faints and dies, 
Agnostic dross consumed in beauty’s flames. 
The ugly, murderous world, with all its shames, 
Fades clean away before this Paradise. 
If beauty’s truth, to see is to be wise,— 
An artist God, this autumn scene proclaims. 


Alas! life’s more than what this window shows 
And other views embrace drear ugliness; 
Yet, what were deserts to a single rose? 
Atonement for all else, this loveliness! 
Though all-embracing is the Over-soul, 
The part, most strange, is greater than the whole. 
* * ok 


TRUTH 
Lalia Mitchell Thornton 


Iam not sure of anything that men 
Have labeled facts, so often truth has proven 
But error in new guise, I am behoven 

To say perhaps, and, if, perchance, and when 

Time sets its seal, then I shall surely know. 
I’ve ridiculed the basic and the certain, 
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I’ve laughed until I saw behind the curtain 
God’s hand, since folly is so quick to grow 
If given room. Then why accept as fact 
That wine is wine, pulp heavy and unracked, 
Because a bit of ferment curls its brim? 
We shame the grape, cheating ourselves and Him 
With half a hundred tenets, faiths, and creeds, 
Fitting our Bible to the moment’s needs. 

* * * 


BE OF GOOD CHEER 

; Anna Dodd 
Keep this, O heart: say not too dark the way. 
Name not your sacrifice, nor bitter stress. 
Others have groped for light. When radiant Hesperus 
Vanished into night, the Morning Star brought day! 
Sorrow’s depth, Life’s rushing tides, both say, 
“Sound your plummet! Life isno shallow stream!”’ 
Wake to your purpose: Life is not given to dream. 
Vain pity and complaining put away. 


Remember this, O heart: A God-Man felt 

The stab of rank injustice: sorrow’s tear; 

In bleak Gethsemane had suffered loss 

Of trusted friends. Praying, alone He knelt. ... 

His guiltless silence brought Him rabble’s jeer; 

The stinging welt; the crown of thorns—The Cross! 
ES * * 


A SOUL’S CRY 
George Henry Badger 
O God, my God: : 
Soul of my soul, and Beauty of all being: 
Help me, that in my spirit’s eager quest,— 
(Rash, resolute, restless, soul-ransacking), 
To find some thought of Thee that may yet satisfy, 
I lose not faith in Thee! 
Lose not Thyself, searching for Thy shadow,— 
_ Which is Thought. 
Thou who art Life—all life there is—-none else— 
Grant unto me, Life-Giver,—more of life,— 
More spacious, deeper, more divinely brave, 
More staunchly joyous life; out-leaping what Iam, 
To find myself in that which is not I,— 
So most myself! 
That through such gift of life, Life-giver, 
I find myself in Thee: 
Home-glad and satisfied; 
Not as knowing Thee,—but sharing Thee! 
Comrade of Thine forever 
In Thy vast Becoming! 


* * * 


RETARDO 
Richard Warner Borst 


Here as I pause beneath the August sky, 

The wind’s long moan amid the leafy maples, 
Its cadenced rustling in the cottonwoods, 

Its sighing across the vaguely faded pastures, © 
Is of a measure with my slowing blood. 


No more the ardent colors of the spring 

Nor the wild burgeonings of rainy June 

Lift high my spirit in joyous draughts of life; 
But a strange slackening of the stream that flows 
With steadier—but fainter—pulse along _ 

The channels of my wrists, my throat, my brow, 
Bids me be mindful of the days remaining. 

For this my life ephemeral shall fail 

In strong mid-flight, and, seeking the earth again, 
Sink down content, its rhythm consummated: 

IT hear a voice that murmurs, “‘It is well.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GREAT NUMBER OF NAMES 


Christian Hope for World Society. 
By John T. McNeill. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark and Company. 278 pp. $2.50. 

To those who are especially concerned 
with the problems of nationalism and in- 
ternationalism, with world peace, or with 
social welfare and the prosperity of all 
humanity on this earth, this book will be 
interesting. Professor McNeill of the 
University of Chicago Divinity School has 
written a history of these hopes and these 
ideals. 

Aside from the last two of seventeen 
chapters, the book is a history. It falls 
in the now-called field of intellectual his- 
tory, and is within that subdivision which 
undertakes to trace one or several related 
ideas over a long period of time. The 
burden of his tale, the author writes, is the 
Christian social hope. It is the interplay 
of such ideas as those of internationalism, 
theocracy, divine right, tolerance, liberty, 
humanitarianism, society, etc. The author 
traces the ideas from Jesus’ time through 


the early church fathers, including a brief - 


consideration of the Greek and Roman 
contributions, to Augustine, upon whom 
he dwells at somewhat greater length. He 
comes quickly through the medieval period 
to Dante and Aquinas, touching many les- 
ser figures, and considering, for one thing, 
Conciliarism at greater length. This 
treatment occupies the first third of the 
book. The Renaissance and Reformation 
require several chapters, and the modern 
period the remainder of the book, except- 
ing the last two chapters, which Professor 
MeNéeill has reserved for himself. 

The merit of the book for a nonspecialist 
lies in the great number of names which are 
mentioned. They are names which all of 
us have heard, but which we do not know 
well enough. The relation of these names 
to the ideas which the book is tracing is 
swiftly indicated. The subject matter of 
the book is, of course, too large for any- 
thing less than encyclopediae length, but 
such sweeping treatments are necessary 
and should be encouraged in spite of the 
manifold difficulties of execution. An in- 
tellectual history of this type is to some 
extent a pioneering venture. Historians 
have not yet developed a technique by 
which these curious entities called ideas 
are to be handled, and Professor McNeill’s 
method, when he departs from simple 
quotation, is to translate briefly the 
thought of each of these men into such 
modern terms as economics, progress, 
society and nationalism. 

As a history of these ideas, the work is 
to be recommended. However, one is 
compelled to conclude that the author’s 
last two chapters, which have to do with 
the present and the future, have not in 


- 


a 


themselves added anything to the history 
which he has sketched. It might be said 
that Professor McNeill is sympathetic with 
the liberal stream of thought, and some 
of his remarks on this score are pleasing. 
Thaddeus B. Clark. 


* ok 


A “SAFE’”’ SELECTION 


Ground-Plan for Catholic Reading. 
By F. J. Sheed. New York: Sheed and 
Ward. 34 pp. 50 cents. 


A “safe”’ selection of religious reading is 
offered in attractive format and with a 
note on reading and education. The latter 
is a typically Roman pot-pourri of plati- 
tude, shrewd and evident common sense, 
and logical non-sequiturs designed to 
persuade the reader that only good ‘‘Catho- 
lics’”’ (i. e. Christians properly subservient 
to the Holy See) have even the first 
requisite of education. ‘‘For the life of 
me,” says Mr. Sheed, “I cannot see how 
anyone else can have it or even think he 
has it.’’ Mr. Sheed should, perhaps, find 
sources of enlightenment in the ‘Index 
Expurgatorius.”’ 

N. W. Lovely. 


* * 


SERVICEABLE INTRODUCTION 


The Rise and Growth of English 
Hymnody. By Harvey B. Marks. New 
York: Revell Company. 288 pp. $2.50. 


This book, by the rector of an Episcopal 
church in Rhode Island, is a good example 
of the popular handbooks on hymnody 
which have appeared in increasing num- 
bers in recent years. The title, perhaps, 
leads the reader to expect a rather more 
searching examination of the tides of 
the spirit and the varying ways of thought 
and feeling which have produced the great 
body of English sacred song than he finds 
upon examination. The author, however, 
does sketch briefly the early beginnings 
and medieval development of Christian 
hymnody, at least so far as they have in- 
fluenced the modern Anglican usage, and 
then follows the familiar method of re- 
cording in chronological order the bio- 
graphical data and the most important 
hymns of the well-known English and 
American hymn writers. He also has 
something to say about the tunes, and 
brief notices of the Gospel songs and the 
Negro spirituals. It issomewhat surprising 
to find a modern author who believes that 
“the compilation of the Hebrew book of 
religious poems was prepared for temple 
worship by the able poet and musician 
David,” but his information regarding 
more modern authors and sources appears 
to be generally reliable, so far as it goes. 
The limitation is due to his too exclusive 
reliance upon ‘‘Hymns Ancient and 
Modern” and the ‘“‘New Hymnal” of the 
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Episcopal Church in this country for evi- 
dence as to present tendencies in hymnody. 
This has led him to overlook entirely the 
great hymns of Robert Bridges and the 
profound influence of his. ‘“Yattendon 
Hymnal,”’ as well as the hymns of Canon 
Briggs, the foremost living English hymn 
writer, and to give those outstanding 
books, ‘‘The English Hymnal” and “Songs 
of Praise,” much less attention than they 
deserve for the quality of both their hymns 
and music. 

The well-informed student of hymnody 
will find in this book very little that is not 
already familiar to him. Nevertheless 
the book will be serviceable as an introduc- 
tion to the subject for persons seeking a 
readable guide, especially for Episcopalians, 
since the book is chiefly a handbook to 
the contents of the “Hymnal” of that 
Church. 

Henry Wilder Foote. 
Bd * 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

Andersor, Isabel (Mrs. Larz Anderson), 
The Green Turban and Under the 
Bo Tree. Boston, The Christopher 
Publishing House. 46 pages. ‘$1.00. 
Two one-act plays. 

Field, Walter Taylor, Psalms of the 
Modern Life. Boston, The Christo- 
pher Publishing House. 46 pages. $1.25. 
A book of poems attuned to modern 
life. 

* * 


PAMPHLET RECEIVED 


Flower, J. C., The School at Prayer. 
The Lindsey Press, Essex Hall, Essex 
Street, London, W. C. 2. 30 pages. 
Prayers for children. 


STEPHEN G. PALMER 
The passing of Rev. Stephen G. Palmer 
at his home in Attleboro, Mass., on De- 
cember 9, removes one of our most be- 
loved ministers. Mr. Palmer was a man of 
sweet spirit and fine culture. 

He was educated at Bucknell University 
and Antioch College, receiving the degree 
of A. M. from the latter institution in 1897. 
His early ministry was in the Christian de- 
nomination. During his career he was en- 
gaged both in teaching and preaching. As 
a teacher he was principal of the high 
school in Somerset, Mass., and a teacher 
of classical subjects at the Belmont, 
Mass., high school. 

Entering the Unitarian fellowship, he 
was pastor at Dighton, Mass., from 1911 
to 1924. Heserved as missionary pastor at 
Shelter Neck, N. C., from 1924 to 1926, and 
was minister of the Windsor, Vt., church 
from 1929 to 1931, when he was obliged to 
retire because of ill health. During the 
last years of his life he was blind. 

He is survived by his wife, and two 
daughters, Miss E. Lucile Palmer of At- 
tleboro, Mass., and Mrs. Lloyd Gaines of 
California. 

George L. Thompson. 
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OUR FORUM 


NAME 

To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Please change the name to The Uni- 
tarian Weekly, which would stand for the 
real Christian paper. 

An old subscriber, 
M. Brown. 
Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


REDEEMING THE RADIO CRITIC 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Under the title, ‘Redeeming the Radio,” 
in the December 9th issue, Victor S. 
Yarros takes upon himself the mantle of 
critic, but it is very obvious that he is 
merely reflecting his own personal tastes. 

He says, ‘‘This article will not scold or 
indict the sponsors of our radio pro- 
grams,” and then proceeds to make it one 
long scold and indictment. He accuses 
the sponsors of cupidity and stupidity, of 
using annoying, blatant and offensive 
methods, of piffle, vulgarity, flat and stale 
humor, of worthless jazz and of obnoxious 
forms of advertising. And he professes 
to do it all with a “sweet reasonableness.”’ 
I find little reasonableness in his article 
and I don’t like saccharine. Give me 
something forthright. 

I have no doubt that if Mr. Yarros and 
I could get together we should enjoy 
having a good scrap and still remain the 
best of friends, so let us take that attitude 
and go to it, and forget the “‘sweet reason- 
ableness.”’ 

The trouble with Mr. Yarros is that he 
is inclined to be lazy. Radio lazy! He 
will not take the trouble to hunt for the 
programs he would like to hear, and, when 
found, to make a note of them. He goes 
to the radio, turns it on, chases around the 
dial, gets a bit here and a bit there, yells 
“lousy”? and says sponsors and radio 
station owners are stupid, vulgar, blatant, 
offensive, and probably worse things. 

Yet all the time the air is full of the very 
kind of programs he wants if he knows 
where and when to look for them, and will 
learn to close his ears to the small price 
sponsors ask us to pay for the privilege of 
listening to many good artists. 

But perhaps Mr. Yarros’ radio is not 
very selective. In which case his criticisms 
lack authority. 

Just as it takes all sorts of men and 
women to make a world, so it takes all 
sorts of programs to create and maintain a 
world of entertainment. 

Consider jazz. Most of it is rotten, 
sexy, moronic perhaps, if one is examining 
it for those attributes. But it must be 
remembered that jazz is primarily for one 
purpose—to be danced to—and it is easy 
to dance to. I don’t like jazz, but neither 
do I dance, which is probably why I don’t 


like jazz. Millions do dance, and who are 
we, of the little circle of highbrows, to say 
that they are all wrong! Most of the 
hymn tunes used in the churches are the 
veriest tripe, yet we don’t condemn them. 
They satisfy the many, and that is the 
proper test. . 

Consider grand opera. By far the 
largest number of grand opera supporters 
are (and I say this deliberately) just posers. 
Women attend grand opera because it is 
the socially correct thing to do; and men 
attend because they are forced to against 
their will, and how they hate it. Even the 
leaders of grand opera are considering 
ways and means to make it really liked. 
There are some operas that are grand, 
yet the many are like most jazz, and most 
hymn tunes, the veriest tripe or, at the best, 
horribly boring. 

Between these two extremes lies a wealth 
of entertainment, pleasing and satisfying. 

I enjoy the programs put on by come- 
dians if they are well done. They may be 
frothy but they make me laugh, and laugh- 
ter is the wine of life. I love programs 
which give me the old songs of my boyhood, 
few of which would bear critical analysis 
according to Mr. Yarros’ standards. I 
love also light opera. I like plays and 
sketches. I’m extremely fond of symphony 
concerts. And the air is full of all these 
things for one who will take the trouble 
to look for them. 

As for advertising, I too weary of most 
of it, especially when it comes to me in a 
smooth, oily voice. I hate announcers 
who shout at me in my own home as they 
wouldn’t dream of doing in person. I also 
hate sissy Irish tenors and _ half-trained 
sopranos, squeaking violins and women 
speakers. I like my entertainment lusty 
and virile. Yet I don’t condemn radio 
because of my dislikes. I am only a tiny 
minority. 

Radio is very young and full of the exub- 
erance of youth. It is slowly but surely 
finding its. way out. 

And when Mr. Yarros compares Amer- 
ican broadcasting with that of England, 
France and Germany, he knows not of 
what he speaks. Fortunately, radio 
listeners over there can also pick and 
choosefrom the offerings of mary countries, 
for radio waves recognize no boundaries. 

I fear Mr. Yarros moves in a limited 
circle of minds like to his own. Let him 
throw off the limitations under which he 
labors and lives and be a little more hu- 
man, and I promise him he will get a lot 
of fun out of radio even as it is today. 

Meanwhile I thoroughly commend Pres- 
ident Eliot’s decision to inaugurate a series 
of radio broadcasts; but I hope he will 
stress the areas which are not being 
reached by the Church. The largest 
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cities receive most of the benefits because 
they are on the line of least resistance. 

A last word. Most of us cannot read 
two notes of music correctly. We sing by 
ear, and so long as we are singing with lots 
of other people, don’t care if we are half a 
semitone off. Better far to have put out 
the new hymn book without music (except 
copies for choirs and trained singers) for 
forty-five cents, and to have’ asked for 
$1.25 for Dr. Eliot’s expansion program. 

Sydney S. Booth. 

Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


(Mr. Booth has had sixteen years’ ex- 
perience in broadcasting, as announcer, 
program arranger, and studio executive. 
He is at present an independent program 


producer. Editor.) 
* co 


AMEN 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

After reading James A. Fairley’s letter 
in your Forum of December 23, I wrote 
the word ‘“‘Amen”’ at the end of his article! 
And why? Because, to my mind, many 
so-called ‘‘personal’” or ‘‘mystical ex- 
periences” of good people are but “‘sub- 
jective’ experiences mistaken for “ob- 
jective.” 

An experience of a subjective nature 
may be mistaken easily for one of an ob- 
jective nature, even when the experience 
seems to be one when a voice is heard from 
heaven, or when there is a ‘‘vision.”” To 
my mind, the great experience of Saul of 
Tarsus on his way to Damascus could be 
placed on the subjective basis. 

After this ‘‘experience’’ of the great 
Apostle, he did a wonderful work in ex- 
tending a new religion. Some of his 
teachings, however, were positively per- 
nicious, strikingly so on the vital matter 
of sex and of marriage. Other teachings 
in his theology were rather far-fetched and 
of a rabbinical nature based upon pretty 
thin ice. 

One man or woman may ‘“‘experience”’ 
something of a wonderful nature, hearing a 
voice “from heaven” or seeing something 
visible to himself or to herself. Another 
person may have an “experience” directly 
opposite in its implications. No validation 
is possible. An “infallible revelation”’ is 
professed, but who is to validate it, or 
what is to validate it? 

No debate is possible, no common 
ground of examination, no tribunal of a 
nature sufficient in the premises to validate 
the “‘experience.’”’ In an extreme form, 
much of positive evil may follow. At 
the best, mystical experiences have re- 
sulted in beautiful lives, but even the 
beautiful life following is no guarantee of 
an objective quality in the experience. 

Ethical, intellectual, or spiritual ele- 
ments in any religion claiming these “‘ob- 
jective” mystical experiences, possess no 
inner sanction to my mind. 

George L. Mason. 

Orange, Mass. 
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Unitarian Minister Elected to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, School Committee 


Rey. John Malick, minister since 1918 
of the First Unitarian Congregational 
Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, was recently 
elected to the school board of that city as a 
candidate of the Citizens School Com- 
mittee. His election represents a triumph 
for the forces of sound public education. 
The Laymen’s League of his church did 
notable service in printing and distributing 
literature favoring his election. Asked to 
comment for The Register upon his election 
Mr. Malick made the following statement: 


Functions of Liberal Church 

We never have quite worked out what is 
proper belief for our pews or what is 
proper occupation for our clergy, two items 
which most churchmen would not call 
negligible. Just what is a well-balanced 
clergy? There are the denominational 
activities, and there are the home-ground 
affairs in the cities that house us. 

There are some common church func- 
tions which our churches cannot perform 
and do not even attempt. There is great 
demand for assurance of perpetual tenure 
in the universe. This is high business, the 
highest. No one who could affect this 
favorably ever would spend his time in 
lesser activities, and all other activities 
clearly would be less. If we knew the 
words to say or the technique to use to 
bring about this perpetual tenure and 
security in the universe, we never should 
be spending our time getting the place in 
order around here. We have no doubt that 
our clergy can do as much about this as 
any clergy in the world, which is not much, 
and our people think it is not much. If 
we are to be a church, it has to be a dif- 
ferent kind of church, so different that 
other churches might well deny us the 
name. We have to justify our existence 
by shorter range results in time, in lieu 
of the authorization or the technique to 
affect the longer range standing in the 
universe itself when time here shall be no 
more. There is a line here between things 
different, as much different as can be, 
and to use the same word, ‘‘church,”’ to 
cover both sides of the line does not make 
that difference less. Just which churches 
are on one side or the other, or straddling 
it, we do not have to decide. It is enough 
for us to know which kind we are and why. 


City Halls and Schools 

In almost any city where we have 
churches, there are two conditions which 
we are apt to overlook while going about 
to find tasks up to our size. Iam thinking 
of what goes on in city halls and in school 
buildings. Schools always have seemed 
quite along our line, but city halls a little 
off, or below, being rather a vested right 
of the more numerous churches with a 
higher birthrate, more votes and a more 
accommodating civic sense. 

It always requires some explanation to 


show why religionists, who are easily a 
majority in our cities, have the kind of 
cities they do. Some churches do have an 
answer, namely, that they are busy about a 
City of God, and to them these earthly 
cities seem relatively unimportant. This 
may be a good answer for them. It is not 
a good answer for us. 

Here in Cincinnati we have been doing 
something about city affairs for twelve 
years. The unique factors about our work 
are that money is actually spent, by those 
elected, for those who pay it, and official 
positions are filled by persons as com- 
petent as would be chosen for comparable 
positions in private business, checked for 
costs and results. Their work is all that 
is asked of them in return for their salaries. 
They are not required to keep blocks of 
their party in form for delivery at election 
time; indeed are not allowed to do so. It 
is enough if they know how to do the job 
for which they are employed, which might 
require an entirely different kind of skill 
than party shepherding. 

The practical result of what has been 
done in Cincinnati is much more signifi- 
eant than our relative importance among 
cities might suggest. It has given one little 
patch of ground for faith. Any city in the 
country can change its government. A 
few people must make enough noise about 
it, long enough. Most cities will furnish 
enough to get excited about. Government 
reform is almost virgin territory for 
churches, being engaged as they are so 
generally with personal morality. I am 
suggesting a new field for our clergy who 
want to do something distinctive, where 
there is not so much crowding. 

Another concern I have in mind is what 
goes on in schoolhouses. The Commission 
of Appraisal suggested that we ourselves 
are very much an educational institution. 
Certainly we have had our share of those 
doing something about education. Schools, 
until now, have been very much taken for 
granted among us. Not having so much 
distinctly ‘‘religious’’ education peculiar 
to us, we have been diverted less than most 
churches from the general field of educa- 
tion. The New England part of us, which 
has been most of us, emphasized public 
education almost from the beginning. It 
had a veritable passion for education. The 
schoolhouse went up with the home, the 
town and church. It was so in Cincinnati 
as in other places where they went, giving 
us here a standard above the average up 
to the present time, as measured by length 
of school term, demands in teacher prep- 
aration and compensation. 


New School Problems 


Schools cannot be taken for granted 
now. Certain pressures havearisen. These 
may be economic, social or ecclesiastical, 
but, however classified, are pressures 


¥ 


that make school maintenance more dif- 
ficult, One of the effects of the depres- 
sion was the cutting off of school revenue. 
Cuts were so drastic that a large part of 
our territory, always self-sufficient before, 
was driven outside for revenue, to the state 
and the nation. 

In Ohio we were affected, as was general, 
by the revenue from real property being 
cut one-half by the decline in value. 
Peculiar to us, as a result of our own legis- 
lation, we found ourselves bound by tax 
limitations (ten mills) and by the require- 
ment of a sixty-five percent vote to pass. 
bond issue for buildings. At the recent 
election we carried the levy for current 
expenses, requiring only a majority, and 
lost the bond issues for a building pro- 
gram. That is, in one part of the financing 
program for schools, thirty-five percent 
can defeat the will of twice that number. 
This thirty-five percent is made up of those 
who do not see eye to eye with us on public 
schools. They constitute a constant vot- 
ing strength which, in this case, combined 
with other pressure groups who are against 
increase in taxes for any purpose. These 
are just sample tricks along the way that 
indicate the drift. It is not just a change 
in American finance, it is a change in Amer- 
ican faith in this particular institution and 
its value to our particular way of living. 

Cutting down the budget for training for 
our particular kind of national business. 
comes just at the time when other countries 
are increasing theirs frantically for their 
particular kind of national business which 
is at odds with ours. Iam suggesting that 
all that pertains to schools is a natural! 
field of activity for us as a church, requir- 
ing less departure from our normal church 
program than for those churches with 
more distinctly theological and eéclesiasti- 
cal functions of which they are surer than 
we are of ours. 

* * 


TRANSYLVANIAN VISITOR 


Rey. Vilma Szantho, the only woman 
minister in Transylvania, is on a visit to: 
the United States, her first visit to this: 
country. She arrived in Boston on Mon-- 
day, December 27, and paid a flying visit. 
to Unitarian headquarters. She will 
preach in the Unitarian church at Plain-— 
field, N. J., and in the Church of the 
Brotherhood and the Third Unitarian 
Church in Chicago. She will spend the 
next semester studying at Meadville 
Theological School. 

Miss Szantho’s plans for the summer are 
indefinite. She is particularly interested’ 
in psychology and is desirous of visiting 
and observing methods in some of the 
American psychiatric clinics. One of her 
chief interests is helping her parishioners: 
to adjust their lives to changing conditions; 
another is broadening the interests of the 
women, who spend their time in cooking 
and sewing and keeping house. 

Miss Szantho will return to her own. 
country in the autumn. 
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Among the Churches 


Community Liberal Church (Uni- 
tarian), Eugene, Ore. The largest au- 
dience the church has had within its walls 
in the memory of most of those attend- 
ing, turned out to hear one of the former 
members of its own Sunday school, who 
has achieved national recognition in the 
scientific world. Dr. Ian Campbell of the 
California Institute of Technology, who re- 
cently led a geological expedition in an 
eight weeks’ survey of the Grand Canyon 
of Colorado, returned to Eugene and gave 
a lecture in the church describing the ex- 
pedition. The proceeds of the lecture, 
given at the suggestion of his mother, 
Mrs. Dugald Campbell, went to aid the 
Women’s Alliance. The expedition was 
carried out under the auspices of the Car- 
negie Institution, Washington, D. C., and 
was for the purpose of studying the rocks 
of the Archean Age, the oldest known geo- 
logical formation, dating back over a bil- 
lion years. The trip was made by seven 
men in three specially-constructed non- 
sinkable boats. Previous exploration 
trips into the Grand Canyon had con- 
vinced Dr. Campbell and his associates 
that the Archean rocks, exposed in the 
bottom of the canyon, could best be ex- 
plored by boat at the season of low water 
in the Colorado River. Dr. Campbell 
received his master’s degree from the 
University of Oregon in 1928, later doing 
graduate work at Northwestern, and re- 
ceiving his Ph. D. from Harvard. He was 
introduced to his audience by his first 
geology teacher, Dr. Warren D. Smith of 
the University of Oregon, who spoke of 
his former pupil as “probably the out- 
standing younger geologist in America 
today.” 


First Unitarain Church, Wilming- 
ton, Del. A large painting of Christ and 
a small boy symbolizing the parable of 
the little child was presented to the church 
as a Christmas gift by N. C. Wyeth, an 
artist of distinction. The congregation 
viewed the painting for the first time fol- 
lowing a Christmas pageant on Sunday 
evening, December 19. 


All Souls’ Unitarian Church, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, 
minister of this church for thirty-two 
years, will terminate his ministry April 1, 
1938. In a message to the board of trus- 
tees, December 18, he wrote: “For thirty- 
two years I have had the privilege of serv- 
ing this congregation and watching it 
grow from the original little ‘cigar box’ to 
our beautiful church edifice, and then its 
lovely addition. As this church has been 
my life work, so its future is my first 
thought. Each summer I have planned 
and thought about the year ahead. 


Suggests Younger Man 
“This last summer I have thought 
about it and felt that the growing institu- 
tion should begin to have assistance from 


younger hands, so this fall I suggested to 
your president that it was my desire to 
round out this thirty-second year of ser- 
vice and then be at your call for whatever 
assistance I can give youand whomever you 
choose to carry forward the growing work 
of my church ‘family.’ 

“My thirty-two years of continuous 
happy ministry here was achieved with 
last Sunday’s service. I still feel vigorous 
—I still hope to be capable of much service 
to this community. At the same time, my 
judgment concludes that the church’s 
welfare can be furthered by this step while 
I am still useful and vigorous. I know 
that my loyal church family will have a 
measure of feeling that they need no 
change, but I am sure that they will want 
to help me do what I think is progressive 
and constructive for the work to which I 
have given my whole life, since my single 
purpose in doing this is to work for the 
good of the church. To that end, I now 
present my resignation as minister of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, the same to take 
effect at the judgment of the board of trus- 
tees and the congregation. 


Hopes to Continue Service 


“T hope that this can be presented to 
our congregation and that the board can 


-promptly be authorized to act along the 


lines I have already discussed with your 
president, and which will enable me to 
continue to be still of some service to you, 
while at the same time enabling the church 
to have the greatest amount of vigorous 
leadership possible. 

“These many years with you, through 
joy and sorrow, have indeed been for me a 
blessed life work. Our coming from the 
East those many years ago has been re- 
warded by all of you many times over, and 
my gratitude will go out to each and all 
forever. I owe so much to the kindly and 
loyal people of our church, and my dearest 
wish for each of you and for All Souls is a 
continued vigorous and fruitful future.” 

Commenting editorially on his resigna- 
tion, The Indianapolis Star said in part: 
‘He has been known as one of the more 
liberal Indianapolis churchmen and has 
gone beyond the usual bounds of the min- 
istry to participate in a variety of social 
and political movements. His sincerity is 
not questioned even by those not in agree- 
ment with some of his qualities.”” In an 
editorial The Indianapolis Times said: ‘‘Af- 
ter thirty-two years Dr. Wicks of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church has become a 
community institution. Announcement 
of his decision to retire from the pastorate 
comes as a surprise to a whole gener- 
ation of Indianapolis citizens who know 
him. 

“Fortunately he will ni retire into in- 
activity. In addition to continuing in the 
church as minister emeritus, he says he 
will keep up his wide activities in social 
service. That, indeed, is good news. 
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“He is recognized as an outstanding 
figure in cultural and social movements of 
civic progress. Indianapolis cannot af- 
ford to lose Dr. Wicks’ liberal ea 
We need more men like him.” 

Dr. Wicks presented his resignation to 
the congregation at a special meeting 
January 4. He was at that meeting 
appointed minister emeritus. 

Dr. Wicks has been identified with 
many literary, educational, charitable and 
social enterprises in Indianapolis. His 
knowledge of labor problems led to his 
appointment as arbiter in two local labor 
disputes. In 1930 the Governor of In- 
diana appointed him Indiana’s special rep- 
resentative to Iceland’s celebration of its 
1,000th year of parliamentary government. 


First Unitarian Church, Worcester, 
Mass. This winter’s Christmas Sunday 
was utterly lovely and satisfying in point 
of both the unseen and seen realities. The 
front of the church, with its high pillars and 
beautiful steeple, has been flood-lighted as 
usual during the season. 

The interior was decorated simply but 
most effectively with very tall cedar trees 
which lifted the eye and the heart to the 
cross, symbol of the victory of the Christ 
life. 

The children’s service, held at half past 
nine in the church, was impressive, two 
hundred and fifty pupils attending. 

The forenoon service and sermon, with 
four hundred present, was symbolic of the 
generous spirit of Christmas, the offering 
to the church school amounting to $500. 

The candle-light service, when the fine 
interior was lighted only with candles, was 
beautiful. Nearly nine hundred filled the 
church, and many were turned away. 

The annual church-school party was 
held in the parish house. The Christmas 
spirit prevailed among the five hundred 
young and old who were present, for the 
supper, the play, and the visit of St. Nich- 
olas himself. 


The First Parish in Framingham, 
Mass. Sunday morning, December 12, 
Dr. Palfrey Perkins of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, conducted the service and was 
the preacher. At the close of the service 
he read a letter from the minister, Rev. 
Ralph H. Baldwin, in which the latter 
presented his resignation to the parish, the 
same to become effective April 1, 1938. 
The letter was as follows: 


“To the members of the First Parish in 
Framingham: 

“Dear Friends: Thirteen years ago the 
middle of January, in accordance with 
your invitation, I became the minister of 
this parish. Now with this, my resigna- 
tion, I return the call to you, said resig- 
nation to become effective at the close of 
the fiscal year, April 1, 1988. Advancing 
years and the condition of my health make 
it imperative that I be relieved of all the 
full responsibilities of a pastorate. 

“Much has occurred in these thirteen 
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years of which I am sure we are all mind- 
ful. I looked into faces then that now are 
vanished, and other faces have come to 
join our fellowship and enrich it by their 
lives and service. You and they have 
made it possible to build this beautiful 
church, our witness to our faith and to the 
love and care of God. 

“My ministry among you has been rich 
in personal friendships, in opportunities 
for service and in the privilege of speaking 
from this pulpit the message that God has 
made vital in my own heart and life. I 
shall never cease to think of you all with 
deep affection, grateful memories and 
prayerful good wishes for the future. 

“At another time, I shall make report 
to you of the official acts of these thirteen 
years. Now, praying the abiding blessing 
of Almighty God upon you as you go for- 
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ward into a new era of life and service, I 
remain, ever yours faithfully.” 

Mr. Baldwin came to this parish at a 
time when there was no meetinghouse, the 
old one having been destroyed by fire. 
He took active leadership in the successful 
efforts to erect the present beautiful and 
convenient structure. The Framingham 
News commented editorially December 13: 
“Therein for years the life of the First 
Parish has quietly gone on with strength 
and dignity, accompanied by pulpit min- 
istry measuring up to the scholarly stand- 
ards of preaching long characteristic of 
the First Parish clergymen—the minister’s 
wife being a serenely able and understand- 
ing coadjutor in parish cares.” “Through 
these years the minister of the First Parish 
has often served the community at large, 
notably as a trustee of the town library.” 


Unitarian Historical Society 


The Unitarian Historical Society will 
issue in January its pamphlet of Proceed- 
ings for 1937. It will contain the address 
given by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot at the an- 
nual meeting of the Society in May, en- 
titled “‘A Cradle of Liberty—Being the 
Story of the West Church in Boston.” 
It contains valuable material and yields in- 
spiration for our Church and country to- 
day. 

In the same volume will appear an ar- 
ticle by Miss Harriet E. Johnson of Bos- 
ton upon the “Early History of Arlington 
Street Church.” A copy of the Proceed- 
ings will be sent to each member of the 
Society, and copies will be for sale, at one 
dollar each. 

It may be of interest that there are 
copies of previous volumes of the Pro- 
ceedings, from 1925 to 1936, obtainable at 
half price, by application to the Society at 
25 Beacon Street. Among these will be 
found addresses by William Wallace Fenn, 
Edwin J. Lewis, Charles E. Park, Rogn- 
valdur Petursson, Earl M. Wilbur, George 
Lincoln Burr, Frederick R. Griffin, Fred- 
erick L. Weis, John Carrol Perkins, Allen 
French, and others. 

Some of these addresses dealt with 
honored leaders: Ebenezer Gay of Hing- 
ham, Joseph Priestley of Philadelphia, 
William Ellery Channing, Joseph Tucker- 
man, Theodore Parker, William G. Eliot of 
St. Louis, Theodore Clapp of New Orleans, 
Kristofer Jonson of Minnesota, Laelius 
and Faustus Socinus of Poland. 

Some of the subjects treated were of the 
old Boston churches, Brattle Street, 
Hollis Street, the West Church, the First 
Church, the early history of Arlington 
Street Church, the First Church in Salem, 
or carried back into the history of liberalism 
centuries ago in Switzerland, Germany, 
Iceland, Poland, and our own New Eng- 
land. 

A second volume for 1937-38 will be 
issued, if money is available, to contain an 


address delivered several years ago by 
Professor Fenn upon Sylvester Judd, the 
distinguished minister of our church in 
Augusta, Maine, dwelling especially upon 
his central idea of a “Birthright Church.”’ 
Professor Fenn believed that “had Sylves- 
ter Judd lived thirty years longer (he died 
in 1853 at the age of 39) to champion his 
idea by his living presence and speech, he 
might have won for it wide acceptance 
among Unitarians, and among Trinitarian 
Congregationalists also, with consequences 
impossible to measure,’ and Professor 
Fenn ends his paper with the following 
words: ‘‘By and by, perhaps, we shall recog- 
nize the significance of our religious inheri- 
tance and of the Church as a Christian 
institution. Then we shall acknowledge 
the birthright membership of our chil- 
dren, teaching them from infancy to think 
of themselves as Christians belonging to 
the Christian Church, bringing them up 
within its noble tradition and teaching. 
Then Sylvester Judd will have come to his 
own among Unitarians.”’ 

Were funds available, there are other 
possibilities awaiting fulfillment and in 
which the Unitarian Historical Society 
would gladly take its part, co-operating 
always with the Unitarian Association. 
The Society hopes some day to have a 
modest endowment, the income from 
which, with annual memberships, would 
enable it to carry on its work effectively; 
but a larger expectation may well be en- 
tertained that the American Unitarian 
Association will some day have a special 
fund to house and maintain its libraries, 
and to bring forth from the treasures of 
its past, things old and new, not as monu- 
mental memories merely but as life-giving 
fountains of faith and good works. 

Memberships in the Society (at $2 an- 
nually) are solicited, not merely to aid 
financially but to extend the influence 
of the Society among the churches. 

Christopher R. Eliot. 
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PERSONALS 


Rev. Lewis W. Sanford has accepted a 
call to the ministry of the First Parish 
Church (Unitarian), Scituate, Mass. He 
assumed his duties on December 19. 


Rey. Rubens R. Hadley resigned from 
the ministry of the First Parish Church 
(Unitarian), Sterling, Mass., January 1. 


Rey. S. Robert Mayer-Oakes, minister 
of the First Congregational-Unitarian So- 
ciety of Northborough, Mass., has accepted 
a call to the ministry of the Religious So- 
ciety of Bell Street Chapel, Providence, 
R.I. Effective January 1. 


Rev. Homer L. Sheffer has resigned from 
the ministry of the First Unitarian Society 
of Spokane, Wash., effective December 26. 
He and Mrs. Sheffer are motoring east via 
California and Arizona. 


Rey. Sydney Theodore Pagesmith of 
England has accepted a call to the ministry 
of the First Unitarian Church, Vancouver, 
B.C. He has held pastorates in England, 
Scotland, and South Africa. From 1933 
until 1986 he was missionary agent in 
South Africa. 


Rev. Robert Murray Pratt has resigned 
from the ministry of the First Unitarian 
Church of Keokuk, Iowa, to accept a call 
to the ministry of the Unitarian Church of 
Quincy, Ill. 


* * 


IDA SCUDDER PLAY 


Dr. Ida Scudder’s ministry to both the 
bodies and the souls of the needy people 
of India, who on an appointed day each 
week gather in little groups to wait her 
coming on some road that leads out from 
Vellore, is a remarkable and unique work. 
It greatly impresses all who see it, and 
takes them back in thought to Galilee 
and the scenes of healing in the ministry 
of Jesus. 

Mrs. Martin de Wolfe (Ruth Scudder) 
has written a little play, “Along an In- 
dian Road,” picturing Dr. Ida’s work, in 
which she herself formerly had a share. 
It sets forth the gathering of the Indian 
sufferers, some of them lepers, with their 
groanings and grumblings and jealousies; 
and then the arrival of Dr. Ida, who min- 
isters to them so patiently and kindly that 
they say to one another, “The name of her 
God is Love.”’ 

The play was recently given for the 
first time before the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Missionary Societies in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and Dr. W. B. Hill, who himself 
has watched Dr. Ida by the roadside, re- 
ports: “It is full of the Indian atmosphere, 
very lifelike with mingled humor and 
pathos; and it held the large audience from 
start to finish. It can easily be presented 
by a small society as well as by a large one; 
and it makes a very effective appeal.”’ 

Copies may be obtained from the 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions, 
Reformed Church in America, 25 East 
22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE MORAVIAN CANDLELIGHT 
SERVICE 


Its Origin, Development and Symbol- 
ism 


Three hundred years ago in Moravia, a 
miniature nation which has since been ab- 
sorbed by the Austrian Empire and is now 
a part of Czechoslovakia, a group of Prot- 
estant worshipers, known as the Moravian 
Brethren, held a candlelight service on 
Christmas Eve at midnight. From then 
on, each December 25 was ushered in to 
the music of Christmas carols echoing 
through the still Moravian countryside. 

As the worshipers entered their darkened 
churches they filed forward to where, in 
front of the pulpit, a single large candle 
gleamed, a symbol of the Eternal Light 
that “lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.’’ There they lit their own 
small candles and proceeded to the pews, 
where they placed the lights on the pew 
rail to burn throughout the service. 

For an hour or more they sang their 
timeless traditional carols; then, as each 
individual candle was extinguished, the 
congregation concluded with the resound- 
ing “Gloria in Excelsis.”’ 

Leaving the church, the worshipers once 
more filed past the single candle by the 
pulpit, to light their own small candles 
from its radiance, thus symbolizing the 
spark which the Eternal Light imparts to 
every man; how together they make up the 
brilliant flood of humanity and how, after 
each individual spark has been extin- 
guished, the Eternal Light still remains. 

As the worshipers returned home through 
the midnight streets, they carried their 
candles in little lanterns with them, and 
when they reached their houses they set 
the lanterns in the windows, so that who- 
ever might pass would know that in that 
home there had come a special Christmas 
blessing. 

* * 

The hustler is a dull person. He has no 
time to live.—Sinclair Lewis, quoted in the 
calendar of the First Unitarian Society of 
Hartford, Conn. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Associatio 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 

Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-Prestdent. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. — 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


| by enabling your minister to join the Contributory 


FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 


For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. | 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 | 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


believes in enhancing the influence of Liberal 
Religion in the family of nations,—as well as 
in the lives of its members, in the lives of 
their fellow-men, and in the life of the com- 
munity and the state. 


Join in the attempt to further peace and good- 
will among nations by attending church on 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY, JANUARY 9th 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Will you not help the Society to maintain and in- 
crease the Service Pension for our ministers by 
sending in a generous contribution now? 


Will you not prepare now to meet future needs 


Annuity Plan? 


| Mail contributions to Albert A. Pollard, Treas. 


180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Address inquiries to Rev. Henry Wilder Foote 
112 Clifton St., Belmont, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
{nson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday-Friday, Rev. Dilworth 
Lupton, D. D., First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


NEW YORK-—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school, 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


the finest place 
to buy— 


at this 
conveniently 
located store 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. - 
It renders excellent service and peovides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The following services will be brodacast 
during the coming week: rs 
Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 14380 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1870 
kilocycles. : 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- . 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


